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A  B  R  A  H  A  M    L  I  N  C  0  L  N. 
By    Hon.  Thomas  L  James. 
President  Coxe  said:  The  subject  of  the  address  this  evening  is 
"Abraham  Lincoln."    The  speaker  is  an  old  Utica  boy,  who  needs  no 
introduction.  Ion, Thomas  L.James  of  New  York, 
Mr  James  was  receivodwith  hearty  applause.  He  said  in  part: 

I  was  startled  this  morning  when  I  opened  the  great  fireside 
journal  and  read  the  correspondence  between  the  letter  carriers  and 
the  eminent  jurist  here  to-night.  It  came  to  my  mind  that  to-day  is 
the  Anniversary  of  Appomattox.  It  recalled  the  fact  that  when  the 
illustrious  statesman  Senator  Conkling  presented  the  name  of  Grant 
to  the  Chicago  convention,  he  began  with  the  words: 

If  asked  what  state  he  hails  from. 
Our  sol©  response  would  be. 
He  comes  from  Appomattox 
And  its  famous  apple  tree. 
The  speaker  stated  that  while  he  was  postmaster  at  New  York  he 

received  thru  President  Grant  an  application  from  a  German  who  wished 
to  be  a  letter  carrier  and  who  wrote.  "  You  will  recollect  me  as  I 
was  your  guard  at  Petersburg."  Gen.Grant  wrote;  «I  would  like  very 
much  if  you  could  find  a  place  for  this  old  soldier."    A  place  was 
found  for  him  immediately,  and  he  proved  a  most  faithful  and  efficient 
servant  for  the  government  for  many  years. 

^^en  I  accepted  your  courteous  invitation  I  fully  intended  to 
address  you  on  the  Utica  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  would  have  been  a 
labor  of  love  to  have  reviewed  the  past  and  recalled  the  clergymen, 
the  statesmen,the  jurists, the  doctors, the  journalists  and  the  business 
men  of  the  Central  City  whose  names  are  now  immortal  and  of  who^ 
you  are  justly  proud.  But  my  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied,  I  have 
been  unable  to  prepare  the  address,  and  I  have  therefore  been  compell- 
ed to  fall  back  on  an  old  tale,wrltten  some  years  ago,which,  I  trust, 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  you.  I  am  about  to  speak  of  Abraham 


Lincoln,  who,  though  horn  in  adversity, cradled  in  poverty  and 

handicapped  by  adverse  surroundings,  became  by  rare  force  of 

character, integrity  and  genius, the  bright  consuinmate  flower  of  our 

Christian  civilization,  one  of  the  grandest  characters  of  all 

history,  and  is  to-day  the  most  prominent  figure,  save  Washington, 

of  our  national  life.  For  those  who  have  lived,  doing  great  things 

for  humanity,and  being  dead,  have  left  a  glorious  heritage  to  the 
of 

world, are  ever^fresh  interest  and  of  splendid  inspiration  to  those 
who  give  thought  to  their  achievements  and  their  character. 
Mr  Lincoln  was  one  of  these,  A  Generation  has  passed  since  the 
country  was  bereaved  by  his  xmtimely  and  bloody  death:  and  yet 
there  is  fascination  to-day  in  the  story  of  his  career, the  study, 
of  his  character  and  the  analysis  of  his  qualities;  and  those 
anftcdotes  which  are  told  illustrating  the  man,  have  the  charm  of 
delightful  romance  and  are  read  with  greater  interest  than  the 
most  brilliant  tales  of  the  writers  of  fiction. 

The  speaker  bTTiefly  outlined  some  of  the  qualities  of  Lincoln,  and 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  first  address  at  Cooper  Union, 
New  York.  He  said*  When  he  had  finished  that  masterly  address  pre© 
eminent  in  ij^s  ability, cool  and  remorseless  in  its  logic, coneiliatory 
and  tender  in  its  suggestions,  no  feeling  of  curiosity  mastered  that 
great  throng,  but  one  of  profound  respect  and  admiration,  so  that 
they  asked  one  another*  "  What  manner  of  man  is  this  lawyer  of  the 
West,  who  has  set  forth  these  truths  as  we  have  never  yet  heard 
them  before?"    That  address  disclosed  his  ability  to  grasp  opinion 
as  it  asserted  itself  among  the    masses  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
such  perfect  presenilation  of  it    as  caused  him  ^o  be  regarded  not  as 
a  follower  of  opinion,  but  as  the  creator  and  leader  of  it.  There 
are  those  who  mistake  their  own  obstinacy,  deeming  it  but  the 
conviction  of  the  public:  there  are  those  who  believe  that  in  a 


republic  like  ours, leadership  forces  public  opinion  and  does  not 
follow  it:  and  political  graveya3:*ds  are  filled  with  ^^pied 

ambitions  and  crushed  hopes  because  of  that  mistake  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  never  mad©. 

He  had  extraordinary  courage:  but  it  was  not  the  courage  of  brute 
obstiiaacy  or  insensibility.    He  had  the  courage  to  call  a  Democrat 
to  his  cabinet  because  he  perceived  that  that  man  possessed  those 
unusual  qualifications  which  were  imperative  for  a  successful 
conduct  bf  the  war  department,  and  he  knew  that  behind  Mr  Stanton's 
failings  of  temperament  there  was  an  absorbing  love  of  his  country 
and  an  honesty  of  character  which  few  men  possess.    With  Stanton^e 
could  be  firm  and  courageous,  yielding  often  in  trifles  but  master- 
full  when  there  was  need  of  it.  Said  ^tanton  to  him  one  day:  "Mr, 
President,  I  can  not  carry  out  that  order.  It  is  improper, and  £ 
don't  believe  it  is  right,"    And  speaking  very  gently  Mr, Lincoln  said 
"Well  I  reckon  Mr  Secretary,  that  you  will  have  to  carry  it  out," 
"But  I  wont  do  it  Mr, President,  it's  all  wrong,"  "  I  guess  you  will 
have  to  do  it,6r  Secretary,"  and  it  was  done. 

In  the  quality  of  tact,  Mr  Lincoln  was  excelled  by  no  other  man 
who  ever  held  high  office  in  this  country.  Van  Buren  was  tactful, 
but  too  transparently  so  to  secure  best  results.      Lincoln's  tact 
was  so  subtle  and  masterful  that  it  seldom  was  perceived  and  never 
realized  until  its  purpose  had  been'  accomplished.  He  was  waiting  for 
public  opihnion  to  become  permanent  before  he  indicated  his  policy 
with  respect  to  slaves.  He  waited  a  year:  and  when  he  perceived  that 
public  opinion  would  sustain  him, then  he,  seeming  to  lead  it, 
issued  his  emancipation  proclamation.    Statesmen  have  said  that  he 
was  in  error  when  he  suggested  in  the  closing  months  of  his  first 
administration  that  Congress  could  afford  to  appropriate  money  to 
recompense  the  South  for  the  loss  of  their  property,  if  by  such 
appropriation  the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  close.    But  in  these 


latter  days  we  are  not  so  sure  that  Mr.Lincoln's  view  had  not  more 
of  wisdom  in  it  than  did  that of  those  in  Congress  who  opposed  him. 

Perhaps  the  highest  evidence  of  Lincoln's  supreme  greatness  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  master  of  men.    That  was  made  possible  by  reason 
of  his  clear,  although  perhaps  intuitive,  understanding  of  the  profound 
philosophy  to  say  nothing  now  of  the  morality  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  gospels.     His  magnanimity  was  constantly  displayed  in  a 
manner  convincingly  made  clear  in  his  utter  freedom  from  the  petty 
vices  of  jealousy  and  selfishness.    He  revealed  it  in  the  selection 
of  his  cabinet.  The  speaker  related  a  number  of  anecdotes 

showing  Lincoln's  sympathy,  as  told  \j  Col. Charles  H  Page.    On  one 

Lame- 
occasion  he  met  a^soldier  in  Washington  and  ,  taking  his  arm,  walked 

with  him  toward  the  ^JVhite  House,  where  the  two  were  engaged  in 

earnest  conversation  for  ten  minutes.    When  they  parted  Mr, Lincoln 

said:  "Well  good-bye, my  boy t  go  home  to  your  mother,  and  may  Sod 

bless  you,"  A  young  girl  had  enlisted  as  a  boy  in  an  Indian 

regiment  and  had  served  more  than  a  year,  when  she  was  severely 

wounded  at  Fredericksburg  and  her  sex  was  discovered.    After  she  was 

discharged  from  the  hospital  she  was  denied  further  service  in  the 

ranks  under  the  rules,  and  she  had  long  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  four 

months  pay  due  her.    At  last  she  appealed  to  the  President,  After 

patiently  listening  to  her  story  the  President  asked:  "  My  child 

how  did  you  come  to  enlist? 2  The  reply  was  "Oh  Mr.  President,  I 

wanted  to  do  something  for  my  country,"    Mr,  Lincoln  looked  at  the 

wounded  girl  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  moistening  the  while,  and  then 

he  wrote  and  handed  her  the  following  note: 

"CP. Andrews, paymaster  general:  Examine  the  rolls  and 

ascertain  whether  this  girl  is  entitled  to  four  months  pay  as  a 

soldier,  JDf  she  is  ,  pay  her  at  once,  and  do  not  send  her  from  one 

paymaster  to  another.  If  there  is  no  law  to  justify  you,  I  will 


indemnify  you.  A.Lincoln."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  order 
was  honored.        It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  issued  his  emancipation  proclamation,  thus  making  slaves  fre 
men  and  enfranchising  a  race.  Mr. Lincoln  did  his  part,  and  it  now  re 
mains  for  his  bountrymen  to  do  theirs.          It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
the  condition  of  the  colored  race  has  not  in  all  respects  improved 
since  their  enfranchisement.     In  antibellum  days  or  times  a  well 
ordered  plantation  was  a  sort  of  industrial  school,  where  the  slaves 
were  taught  to  be  carpenters, wheelwrights, blacksmiths  and  farmers; 
but  since  attaining  their  freedom  too  man-jr  of  them  have  assumed 
thatliberty  was  license,  and  that  it  meant  idleness  and  vice. 
The  only  way  to  redeem  and  regenerate  these  people  and  thus  complete 
Mr,Lincoln*s  work  and  make  them  in  fiiill  sense  American  citizens,  is 
to  give  them  industrial  education,  to  teach  them  the  trades  and 
urge  tipon  them  the    necessity  of  becoming  land  owners.      With  the 
possession  of  homes  of  their  own,  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  pnd  religious  problems  will  be  solved.    Unless  the  colored 
race  is  elevated  so  that  it  can  not  only  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
opportunities  that  freedom  brought  it,  but  also  to  bear  its  share  of 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship, the  time  is  coming,  it  may  be 
in  the  near  future,  when  its  relation  to  our  American  system  will 
be  the  most  grievous  of  all  problems.  The  question  of  the  hour 

which  wecan  not  neglect,  is  to  finish  this  great  work  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  began. 

Thfesehas  been,  I  sometimes  think,  too  much  criticism  of  the  whit© 
people  of  the  South,  first  for  slavery  and  second  for  what  seems 
to  be  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  colored  people.    But  slavery  was 
a  heritage  to  these  people  for  which  they  were  nor  responsible:  and 
v,rhatever  responsibility    may  be  placed  on  any  section  belongs 
equally  to  Massachusetts, whose  slave  ships  with  those  of  England 


"bro-aght  tho  captives  from    Africa  to  southern  soil.    Vi/hile  it  is 
true  that  the  tendency  in  the  South  is  to  limit  the  political  privi- 
leges of  the  colored  man,  on  the  other  hand  my  own  experience  has 
taught  me  that  his  civil  property  rights  are  as  faithfully  observed 
throughout  the  South  as  are  those  of  the  white  man:  and  it  is  in 
this  that  I  see  the  happy  settlement  of  the  colored  problem.  If 
these  men  will  learn  industry,  the  trades, the  arts,  and  will  set 
themselves  to  acquiring  property,  in  which  they  will  he  perfectly 
protected  by  the  courts  of  the  southern  states,  they  will  work  out 
their  own  salvation:  for  with  the  acquisition  of  property  comes 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  influence  and 
the  ultimate  effect  of  them, that  are  being  developed  in  the  school 
at  Tuskegee,  Ala,,  under  the  principalship  of  Booker  T .Washington; 
anr^  his  instruction  and  theories  are  in  entire  accord  with  these 
suggestions  I  have  just  made. 

It  is  given  not  to  many  men  in  a  century  or  even  a  cycle,  to 
have  su-ch  opportunity  and  such  capacity  for  asserting  it  as  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's:  but  it  is  given  to  all  Americans  to  learn  of  his 
integrity,  his  consuming  love  of  his  country,  his  loyalty  to  its 
laws,  his  recognition  of  his  obli^f-itiori ?        f  o5.t;izen,  and  tender- 
ness for  the  weak,  his  courage  in  rna.intairilng  the  right,  his  faith  in 
principles  and  his  respect  for  men  of  honor  who  did  not  agree  vfith  hi 
on  natters  of  policy:  so  that  American  citizenship  may  be  broadened 
and  there  be  new  impulses  and  inspirations  for  each  one  to  do  his  part 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  nation  whicli  it  was  Mr, Lincoln's  lot  to 
preserve,  freed  from  the  blot  of  slavery. 
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